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THE FRIENDLY CLUB OF CONCORD, N. H. 


By Harriet Carleton Kimball 


The Friendly Club of Concord, 
New Hampshire, is a club for girls and 
women. 

Its object is to form a social center 
for mutual service and education of 
women, which shall provide for self- 
improvement, recreation and friendly 
intercourse. 

Its sphere of interest and action is 
unlimited. It is non-sectarian. It 


embraces all classes, the adult woman, 
the very young woman, the employed 
woman and the woman of leisure. 

By the woman of leisure is meant 
that woman who is unattached to any 


salaried or wage-giving occupation 
which demands schedule time, and it 
is largely through this unit of women, 
that the Friendly Club had its con- 
ception of thought, and by its unre- 
strained and unceasing concerted ef- 
fort, that the club was organized, and 
is now: so efficiently managed, with 
the sympathetic assistance of various 
committees. 

To write in detail, the club origi- 
nated through the codperative efforts 
of the Woman’s Club and the Charity 
Organization Society. Committees 
respectively from each of these or- 
ganizations collaborated with various 
other societies, the District Nursing 
Association, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, school teachers, 
Board of Education, and people, in- 
dividually influential, whom it was 
desired to interest, and from whom it 
was hoped contributions of money 
would be obtainable. 

All religious denominations, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
became deeply interested. Meet- 


ings were held at which was explained 
the general object of the club, and at 
which also were stated by appointed 
committees results of preliminary 
work, in soliciting public opinion re- 
garding the formation of a club for 
comprehensive communism. 

In reading different letters from 
various clubs, the chairman of infor- 
mation summarized the opinions 
which had been received. .In con- 
cluding, she grouped the ideals of a 
girls’ club..in the probable order; of 
their development. 

‘First, social intercourse; sani 
self-development; third, codperation 
for common interests; fourth, service 
for others; fifth, self-government; 
sixth, self-support.” - 

Finally she said, “The ideal club 
should be not a mission or a charity, 
but a democratic medium of social 
exchange, with each member feeling 
her social obligation to the welfare of 
the whole.” 

After meetings of committees had 
been held, and a codperative con- 
sensus of opinions regarding the ideal 
type of club had been submitted, 
definite plans were decided upon. 

A small apartment, centrally lo- 
cated, was secured for the home of the 
club. 

A public meeting, which was widely 
advertised, was called at- the Parker 
School so it might be established on a 
civic rather than on a religious basis. 

The meeting was managed, so that 
practically every employment plant 
in the city was represented, including 
stenographers, clerks, saleswomen, 
teachers, nurses, and those in house 
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service. The young women were 
much interested in the project and 
were particularly eager to form a club, 
having rooms with a secretary in 
charge, and forming classes. A gym- 
nasium affording physical culture 
seemed the immediate goal of interest. 

On the twenty-seventh day of 
February, 1911, the club was organ- 
ized. The question of membership 
was first discussed. It was voted to 
have it unlimited. 

In the main only older women had 
become interested during the pre- 
liminary meetings. It was now desir- 
able to enlist the attention of younger 











Friendly Club House 


women and girls. Leaflets were dis- 
tributed among them with the follow- 


ing message: 

“We want you in our club! The 
Friendly Club ‘of Concord has been 
organized for the purpose of establish- 
ing a social center for women, which 
shall provide for friendly intercourse, 
mutual service, education of women, 
self-improvement and recreation.”’ 

Then followed a description of the 
rooms, the privileges and method of 
joining. This developed successfully. 

In the young days of the club 
several socials were held, in charge of 
entertainment committees, at which 
were games and different amusements. 
This gave the members an opportu- 
nity for a broadening acquaintance. 


The chairman of this committee, 
also of the membership committee, 
chose her associates from the young 
women. 

During its first year the club mem- 
bership increased from a little over 
three hundred to nearly eight hun- 
dred. The membership fees are ten 
dollars for sustaining, five for patron, 
two dollars for associate, and one dol- 
lar for active members. 

_Patron and sustaining membership 
open to men, who wish to help the 
club by their money and influence. 

The Woman’s Club gave a hundred 
dollars, enabling the club to organize. 

The growth of the club had in- 
creased the running expenses and 
even with careful management these 
could not be met by dues alone. A 
plan had to be devised by which 
money might be raised. 

By this time the club had nearly 
doubled its membership since its 
organization, and new members knew 
very little about its management or 
cost of maintenance and. felt no re- 
sponsibility. In order to bring them 
into touch with the club, and to de- 
cide what means would be best to levy 
money, a meeting of the club was 
called to consider finances. 

_A ways and means committee, 
formed of energetic business women 
was appointed to canvas the club, to 
see if the members would take higher 
membership fees, to get new mem- 
bers and to solicit gifts, but with the 
aim of working towards a self-sup- 
porting club. This committee suc- 
ceeded so well that the club was able 
to pay its expenses the first year. It 
also desirably brought members of 
the club into closer touch with the 
board and gave them a more vital 
interest in the club. 

The officers of the club are a presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents; a record- 
ing secretary, a treasurer and an 
auditor, each of whom serve one year. 
These officers with eight directors, 
four of whom are elected annually, 
constitute what is known as an execu- 
tive board, which has entire charge 
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of the management of the club. It 
holds regular meetings on the second 
Monday in each month. This club is 
the largest club in the New Hampshire 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Two 
delegates are regularly chosen by a 
committee of girls to attend the state 
federation. The annual meeting. of 
the club is held in April, the second 
Monday. 

Members of the board are chair- 
men of various committees. They 
choose for their associates, young 
women who are interested in the de- 
partment of which they have charge, 
membership, .entertainment, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The various classes when in forma- 
tion are under observation by some 
member of the board who has charge 
of a department. 

By the will of the late Mary Clif- 
ford Eastman, first president, the 
club received the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, with which it was possible to 
purchase the present home. The 
club had far outgrown the accommo- 
dation of its: original apartments. 

Acting upon advice of men inter- 
ested in the success and duration of 
the club, the board by vote of the 
club were directed and empowered to 
purchase the Norris estate at 20 South 
Main Street. The club claimed pos- 
session April 19, 1915. 

A committee was appointed with 
authority to make repairs necessary, 
and furnish the house adequately. 
The new home was formally opened 
to the public with a tea. This home 
now owned by the club offers many 
pleasant opportunities for home life. 
It is very centrally located at a short 
distance from the railway station and 
the electric car junction at Pleasant 
and Main Streets. The house repre- 
sents one of the older types of archi- 
tecture. A verandah on the north side 
offers an approach to the main en- 
trance into a hall, extending through 
the main portion of the lower floor. 

Here is placed a bulletin board to 
which are attached all notices of 
classes, meetings, and events interest- 


ing to club members. A register is 
in the hall in which it is desired that 
names of all members and visitors be 
recorded. 

The club furnishes a telephone 
which may be used free of charge by 
members. 

At the end of the hall is a settle, 
which gives an atmosphere of com- 
fort and is often used for friendly 
talks by the club girls. 

From the hall opens the spacious 
reception room by two entrances. 
The furnishings are subdued and 
show artistic taste in choice and ar- 
rangement. One portion of the re- 
ception room is equipped with writ- 
ing desk and library table, upon which 
may be always found current maga- 
zines and daily newspapers. 

Another part has a piano and Vic- 
trola. This room may be easily 
closed for two separate rooms, as is 
desired occasionally for club or com- 
mittee meetings. 

Opening from the reception room 
is a rest room, comfortably and gen- 
erously supplied with lounging chairs 
and a reclining couch. 

This room is in part a library, con- 
taining many books both of history 
and of fiction. It has bath room and 
toilet connections. 

Opening both from rest room and 
hall is the dining-room. This room 
has mission furnishings, consisting of 
several small tables and chairs. It is 
in this room, that centers one of the 
most unique and hospitable privileges 
of the club. 

On all week days between the hours 
of 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. may be seen 
many women having lunch. The 
lunch may be brought by them indi- 
vidually, or the club serves soup, 
broth, tea, chocolate and coffee at a 
nominal price. Each one serves 
herself at table, and is responsible 
for returning the dishes clean to the 
serving table in the kitchen adjoining. 

Besides employed women, school- 
girls and women shopping may use 
this privilege. Any club member 
with guest at any time may also enjoy 
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the dining-room service. It is often 
a very merry group of chatty girls 
one may watch, continually going 
and coming between lunch hours at 
noon or night. To young women who 
like to prepare a light, warm lunch, 
the kitchen service is available. 

The kitchen is very spacious with 
gas range, large serving tables, and 
hot and cold water. <A large pantry 
opens from kitchen. This is liberally 
furnished with dishes and cooking 
utensils which are at the disposal of 
club members, restricted only that 
they must be replaced as they were 
found. 

- A laundry also adjoins the kitchen; 
this is spacious and modernly 
equipped. 

Any club member may use the gas 
range for light cooking. It is this 
little domestic service-which the club 
permits that appeals to so many girls 
who are unable to be at home for 
lunch or to those whose homes are out 
of town. 

Opening from the kitchen is a large 
storage room. : 

On the second floor of the club 
house are the office, the secretary’s 
room, the guest room (this room is 
rented to sojourners in town for a 
brief time), three rooms regularly 
leased to persons making their home 
at the club, and a bath-room. 

This floor is approached by two 
stairways, one from the front en- 
trance and one from the side entrance. 

The third floor comprises four sleep- 
ing rooms which are always rented, 
the housekeeper’s room, lavatory 
and toilet. 

The hall on this floor is furnished 
with a reclining couch. During the 
winter a Victrola is at the disposal of 
those staying on this floor. A gym- 
nastic apparatus for exercise is also 
installed on this floor, and is much 
appreciated. 

At the rear of the club home is a 
large open grass court. 

Many of the furnishings and appur- 
tenances of the club have been given 
by interested friends. 


Many club “activities center within 
the club home. 

Monday, evening, fortnightly, is a 
current event talk followed by a sew- 
ing circle for charitable societies of 
Concord. Many interesting remarks 
regarding current thought may be 
heard during the passing conversation. 

Every Wednesday evening is given 
an educational talk by some repre- 
sentative person, who is specialized 
in his sphere of theme. These talks 
prove their popularity by the generous 
attendance of club members. 

Friday afternoons, during the win- 
ter months, a musicale and tea is 
given. The program is of standard 
tone and always pleasingly rendered. 
The services of the artists are ten- 
dered gratuitously. The musicale is 
held in the reception room. Tea and 
sandwiches are served in the dining- 
room for a small fee. Different mem- 
bers of the club are invited to pour. 
In the main they are well attended, 
because on afternoons of the Con- 
cord Woman’s Club a pleasant oppor- 
tunity is given members to visit the 
club house and have a’cup of tea on 
the way home after a club meeting. 

All board meetings and committee 
meetings are held at the club house, 
on regular specified dates. 

Sales for the benefit of the club are 
frequently held at the club house 
rooms. The sales may be of bags, 
laces, cakes or any article which it 
might be possible to suggest. Several 
rummage sales on a large scale have 
been held outside for the benefit of 
the club. These usually net a tidy 
sum for the treasury. 

It is the privilege of a club member 
to entertain any small club of which 
she may be a member. Card parties 
either private or for the benefit of the 
club are frequently held, either after- 
noon or evening. In fact there is 
seldom a week that some special event 
does not take place at the club rooms. 

On the Governor’s inauguration 
day open house is maintained and tea 
served to all legislative members and 
families. 
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A mutual free agency for employ- 
ment service of any kind is main- 
tained at the club office. . 

Outside rooms may also be secured 
through the office of the Friendly 
Club. : 

Information regarding many phases 
of life is obtainable. The club cheer- 
fully codperates with social welfare 
work. 

Volunteer Red Cross work has been 
instituted in the club life. 

Women who have rooms at the 
club, to whom in fact the club is a 
home, have opportunity of enjoying 
many privileges which the ordinary 
apartment or household would be un- 
able to afford. 

The laundry and kitchen alone 
present those little domestic econo- 
mies which are enjoyed and appre- 
ciated often by those living at the 
club. 

The residents of the club suggest 
one harmonious family, so free from 
friction and misunderstandings, does 


it seem. There are always the little 
pleasantries and social amenities of 


home life. This we think reflects 
strongly upon the codperative efforts 
of the management. Not one fea- 
ture suggests institutional restrictions. 

There are numerous games and en- 
tertainment devices, always at the 
disposal of the members. At any 
time one may see young women build- 
ing puzzles, using the queechee board, 
playing billiards, enjoying a game of 
cards or taking a cup of tea. 

Tea, chocolate, coffee, sandwiches 
may be served at any hour, when the 
club is open, at small expense. 

Sunday nothing is served by the 
club, although one may wait on 
oneself. 

The Victrola, with many expensive 
‘records, which was a munificent gift 
from one of the board, during her last 
days of life, is a perpetual source of 
pleasure to the members, who pay 
frequent visits to the club. _ 

Many of the young women have 
learned to recognize the opera and 
oratorio selections, by repeated play- 


ing, as well as the voices of the artists 
made famous and associated with 
some individual selection. 

This feature alone stands for an 
educational uplift, upon the musical 
minds of girls who otherwise perhaps 
have no opportunity of hearing the 
higher grade records. 

It may be stated that in addition, 
there are many popular song and 
dance records, which the girls enjoy 
to the limit, during relax hours. 
Records are a popular donation to the 
pleasure department. 

The club has its annual occasions: 

A donation day, May nineteenth, 
the anniversary of the birthday of the 
first president and founder of the club. 
This occasion always means a liberal 
remembrance of necessary and desir- 
able articles. A club of this nature, 
affording the home privileges as it 
does, of necessity is constantly in need 
of ordinary domestic utensils, and 
linen which gradually wear out by 
continued use. 

To replenish the treasury, in addi- 
tion to the membership dues, an enter- 
tainment is annually given. In pre- 
vious years there have been given, a 
minstrel entertainment, an operetta, 
a musical comedy, and a drama. 

Last year a cabaret was given. 
Locally it, was a very representative 
affair socially, and its success and 
popularity shows how cheerfully the 
town at large coédperates in anything 
that vitally concerns the Friendly 
Club. 

During the winter is the annual 
sleighride. This is financed by those 
going and is anticipated as one of the - 
jolly events of the winter club life. 

Whenever any civic event occurs 
in which it is desirable for societies to 
be represented, the Friendly Unit is 
always a credit unto itself, noticeably 
in the flag day parade of last June, 
when a large number of the young 
women marched. 

This winter has seen organized a 
company of Friendly Club Cadets. 
The company has met once a week at 
the state armory, and drilled under 
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efficient instruction. It is expected 
many hikes may be taken during the 
spring and summer. -This feature has 
a marked tendency towards good fel- 
lowship and democracy, the popular 
cry of the day, and the elimination of 
class spirit. 

Another pleasant club feature is 
the annual singing of Christmas carols, 
in different sections of the town. The 
club house itself is joyously trimmed 
with Christmas greens, candles are 
liberally displayed in the windows, 
and lunch is served after the girls re- 
turn to the club rooms. The usual 
Christmas good cheer is dispensed on 
Christmas day. 

House parties are given during the 
year on special days, All Hallowe’en, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, in fact any day suggesting 
a merrymaking. 

Many impromptu revels occur 
which only those permanently staying 
at the club attend. So suddenly and 
joyously do they develop, it is often 
wondered, “How did it happen!” 

The one continual hopeful ambition 
and desideratum of the club is a gym- 
nasium. The lot is already owned by 
the club. The committee in charge 
is untiring in its effort to interest the 
public and in devising ways and means 
by which to accumulate the necessary 
funds. Already a portion of the 
amount has been furnished by enter- 
tainments, and personal contributions 
of members and friends of the club. 
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It is the earnest wish to continue the 
interest in the gymnasium until it is 
an accomplished purpose, and it is 
only by making it a never ceasing and 
vital issue that the young women will 
have what they so intensely crave. 
May the gymnasium germ develop 
and broadly and unrestrainedly ger- 
minate in fallow fields. 

In closing, may it be asked that if 
every one who is not a member, or if 
one is a member but does not closely 
see the club activities, the club spirit, 
inspiring club interest of the officers and 
many members, giving unstintingly 
of their time and energy, may one be 
urged to join if one is not a member; 
if a member, be active, be interested 
not passively but strenuously. The 
club has so many spheres of interest 
and viewpoints’ of life. Drop in 
occasionally, informally, to read a bit, 
knit a bit, chat a bit over a cup of tea. 

Help to create the spirit of common 
commuters. The general secretary 


“and house assistants always delight 


to have the rooms enjoyed to the limit. 

The club owes its present popu- 
larity and foundation to those, who 
in the past have labored earnestly 
and with vigor for its formation and 
management. 

There will always, we trust, be 
those to whom the responsibility may 
be confidently passed, for the con- 
tinued and never ending success of 


the Friendly Club of Concord, New 
Hampshire. 





PINEHOLM ON THE CONTOOCOOK 
By Helen Rolfe Holmes 


Just lay aside your busy cares, 
leave the noisy, dusty streets with 
the hustling of daily life and come 
with me to a delightful spot where we 
may be refreshed by rest and nature. 
We are going to visit Pineholm, the 
summer home of the Friendly Club. 

Its situation is ideal and just far 
enough away from the city to find 
rest from our daily routine of life. 


We can go there all the way by auto- 
mobile, ending the ride at a point on 
the river road just opposite Pineholm. 
By calling, some one from the house 
will come over with a boat and take 
us across in a very few minutes. Or 
we can come from the city in electric 
cars to Contoocook River Park, and 
there take a motor boat up the river 
to Pineholm. Perhaps we will be for- 
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tunate enough to have some friend 
who will bring us up in a canoe. 

The trip up the river is delightful. 
Dotted along its banks are many 
pretty cottages and bungalows. As 
we go farther along up the river, these 
lessen in number and the scenery be- 
comes more attractive on either side 
and the river winds more. At last we 
come around quite a bend and here on 
our right, peeping out from the birches 
and pines, Pineholm greets us. Our 
first glimpse inspires us with a welcome 
and out of our boat we jump to the 
landing, and up the wooden steps, 
over the bank we go, to deposit our 
luggage. The house is but a few steps 
from the top of the bank. 

We can never cease to be grateful 
to her through whom this lovely home 
came into our possession. Pineholm 
was formerly the summer home of 
Miss Mary C. Eastman, the first 
president of the Friendly Club. She 
had endeared herself to all the girls 
and the welfare and progress of the 
club were uppermost in her thoughts. 
We know now that she had long been 
planning that Pineholm should some 
day become ours. After she had been 
called from her earthly home, we 
found she had willed it to us. This 
was in 1914 and directly her father, 
Mr. Samuel C. Eastman, passed the 
deeds into our hands. 

There. are about twenty acres of 
land. The house faces a southerly 
exposure and the view of the river in 
front and the opposite shore form a 
picture that one can not tire of look- 
ing at. The birches in front of the 
house are just thick enough to give a 
seclusion, yet not enough to prevent 
the girls from looking out on the river 
to see all the passing of boats and 
getting a good view across the river. 
Each summer we have had a matron 
to preside over our home and we have 
been very fortunate in having such 
congenial ones who have done much 
to make us all feel at home, and to 
look out for our comfort so well. 

The house is well built and is con- 
veniently arranged. On the front we 


have a broad open piazza the full 
length of the house. On one side we 
have a wire-screened porch, where we 
can have beds made up and sleep, 
breathing the exhilarating scent of the 
pines. We have a good sized table on 
this porch where we can eat when we 
wish and enjoy our meals with an out- 
door relish. We sometimes hang 
hammocks in this porch. It is de- 
lightful to lie in a hammock here and 
perhaps read a book, but more likely 
lie and listen to the birds, the soft 
paddle sounds of the passing canoes, 
or the “chug-chug” of the motor 
boats as they announce their coming, 
long before they appear in sight. 

We have a splendid large living 
room which bespeaks solid comfort 


Pineholm Cottage 


from every corner; reclining chairs, 
rockers, cozy seat, a large center table 
with books on it, a book case with 
magazines, a sewing machine, a rare 
and valuable Japanese cabinet, a 
Victrola and many bits of relics and 
bric-a-brac which Miss Eastman had 
gathered to make the room look like 
home. When evening comes and the 
dark creeps upon us so we must come 
indoors, it is like a family picture to 
see the girls sitting clustered about 
the open fireplace (if it is cool enough 
for a fire) some reading, some em- 
broidering and others just relaxing 
in the reclining chairs. 

Off from the living room is a good 
sized room which has a couch bed in 
it to use when needed. The sleeping 
rooms on second floor are all airy, 
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comfortable and neatly furnished. 
Our bedding is well cared for. 

Our kitchen is well equipped. We 
have a range, fireless cooker and two 
small oil stoves. We have a built-in 
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ice chest and a movable one. Our 
china and tin closets are filled with 
dishes, tins and cooking utensils for 
our convenience. Each girl is ex- 
pected to take the best of care of all 
she uses, and to wash them and put 
away properly when done using them. 
‘The ice is provided by the club. 

We can telephone grocery, meat and 
provision orders to a store below us on 
the river bank and they will deliver 
daily. Many of the girls bring a 
quantity of food from home if they 
prefer, rather than to buy from the 
store. Adjoining our property is a 
farm where we can buy milk and some- 
times eggs and vegetables. We all 
enjoy the walk to the farmhouse to 
get our milk, just as the sun is going 
down, and we follow the banks of the 
river,—or perhaps we paddle up in a 
canoe. 

In the warm. summer evenings the 
girls enjoy canoeing or rowing. At 
present we have only one canoe, one 
skiff-and one dory.. The club is so 
large we need more to give more of the 
girls this pleasure. In berry time, 
we can go up through our pasture lot 
(as we call it) just beyond the grove 
and pick quantities of blueberries and 
blackberries. 

Back of the house and close to it, is 
our woodshed, which is kept filled with 


wood for our fireplace and range. 
Our house is lighted with electricity 
and we have a telephone. We have 
rural free delivery of mail and the 
Sunday papers are brought to our 
landing by motor boat, so we are not 
at a loss to know what goes on in the 
outside world. 

On one side of the house and run- 
ning a long way back of it, is a beauti- 
ful grove of tall, stately pines and 
other evergreens. At the top of the 
ridge are some younger pines and 
ash trees that Miss Eastman bought 
from the state and she herself set 
them out. 

We have a tent which we put out in 
the grove near the river bank, so if 
any of the girls wish, they may make 
up beds in it. We often find shady 
nooks to hang the hammocks in out 
in the grove. 

A ramble through this beautiful 
grove with its great strong pines 
keeping guard over the tangled vines 
and shrubs and beautiful wild flowers 
is a most fascinating pleasure. In 
June, the lady’s slipper in dainty 
shade of pink peeps out from among 
her companions of green. Then July 
brings us the wild lily of the valley 
not as fragrant’ as her hothouse kin, 
but just as pretty, as she spreads 
modestly under the great pine trees. 


The Boat Landing 


When August comes, you will find our 
girls bringing in bunches of queer 
looking white flowers on white 
waxy-looking . stems. These are 
called Indian pipes and can be kept 
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in water or earth indoors a long time. 
As September comes along, the beau- 
tiful' ragged golden rod and purple 
frost flower (sometimes called wild 
aster) begin to bloom, their rich colors 
adding to the beauty of their back- 
ground. Yet these flowers make us 
feel that the season is getting late and 
October is hurrying September away 
all too fast. If our club opened its 
summer home early in May I am sure 
we should find the fragrant trailing 
arbutus wandering through our woods, 
for we find many leaves of this plant. 
The bright red bunchberries with their 
pretty green leaves just cover like a 
carpet many parts of our grove. 
They are so pretty and they vie in 
brightness with the ‘little red par- 
tridge-berry whose vine darts in and 
out of the pine needles. 

I could go on telling you of the 
many other beautiful wild flowers we 
find hidden in our grove, but I must 
not forget the many kinds of birds 
who live in the trees and sing their 
choruses. . 

My. favorite room is on the back of 


the house where as I retire at night, I 
can hear the different birds softly call- 
ing their good-night notes to ‘their 
mates. Then in the early morning I 
love to hear the bright cheery notes 
and songs as if to wake us all up. 
Then through the trees the glorious 
sunlight comes pouring in and the. 
odor of the pines is so sweet. Iam so 
glad to be awaking at Pineholm. 

For diversion we have boating, 
swimming and walks through the 
woods and country about. Or, if we 
wish quiet, we can find it with naught 
to intrude upon our idle thoughts. 
We can sit down on the landing and 
watch the river as it lazily flows along. 
We can be as idle or as active as we 
wish. 

Our matrons have carefully kept a 
register and this past summer the 
number of names reached fully six 
hundred. Every year it is growing 
in popularity and more girls in the 
club are realizing what a wonderful 
privilege it is to have such a lovely 
place to come to for a week end or 
vacation. 





A PRAYER. 
By E. P. 


We’ve wandered on together far, dear heart, 
Our lives untouched by railing discontent; 

Thy love—not of thy life, a thing apart 
My whole existence—willing recompense. 


Now we are old, we soon must reach the goal 
Which beckons ever as the hand of Fate; 

The less’ning years will claim one weary soul, 
While one devoted heart’s left desolate! 


God, let the final summons come for me, 
While yet my earthly mate may with me stay 
To hold me in his shelt’ring arms, till free, 
And guide me toward the great unknown, I pray. 


There, with our souls still wedded, I’ll await 
The glory of a reunited love; 

And when the vexing chains of life shall break 
My heaven then, a paradise will prove. 





THE STONE FACE 


Translated from Charles A. Koehler’s Maerchenstrauss aus dem 
Weissen Gebirge 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason* E 


Between the bordering heights of 
the White Mountains, picturesquely 
arrayed along the banks of a river, 
lies the village of Franconia. Turning 
from it toward the south, a splendid 
panorama lies before one. Heaven- 
high, granite cliffs around whose heads 
a mysterious veil of cloud is almost 
continually floating, bound the horizon, 
and slope in hills surrounded with rust- 
ling woods, to the valley. 

A well-kept carriage road leads, 
gradually ascending, to the base of 
one of the border mountains to which 
local speech has given the name 
“ Baldhead.”’ 

If one does not mind the labor of 
the climb, he will be richly rewarded 


by the incomparable view which one 


enjoys from the summit. In the 
northeast stands the imposing Presi- 
dential Range, towering dim-outlined 
in blue haze in the distance; to the 
‘ north, the mighty Starr King looms 
above his fellows; the Green Moun- 
tains bound the horizon on the west. 
But, all about, lie lovely landscapes 
in the valley, with a multitude of 
farmsteads, villages and towns, which, 
with their setting of green fields and 
luxuriant groves, form a delightful 
contrast to the glorious, deep blue of 
the heavens. Everything blends in 
a complete picture, full of harmony 
and compelling beauty that finds its 
culmination in an idyllic, narrow 
valley to the southward. This is 
formed by mighty mountains that 
with their wood-lined sides enclose, 


at their base, a silver-shining lake as 
if it were a jewel. 

Should one stroll: along by the 
mysterious Echo Lake, whose rock 
walls fling back musical tones in pure, 
celestial accord like spirit voices, he 
comes to the entrance of the lovely 
Franconia Notch. Here one’s eyes 
are astounded by an extraordinary 
image. From a wood-embowered lake 
that seems almost uncannily black, 
rises almost perpendicularly a high 
mountain from whose granite top a 
giant head with distinct, clean-cut, 
human features looks out. Turned 
southward, the almost awful face seems 
to cast its solemn yet tender gaze over 
the wide landscape. 

Full many a traveler gazing won- 
deringly at the scene has longed to 
fathom its affinity with the baffling 
Stone Face and none could ever 
furnish an explanation. But an old 
hunter who had lived many, many 
years in the forests of this region, 
rehearsed for me the following tradi- 
tion: 

Long ago, the country was peopled 
with red men. The forests, which 
sheltered innumerable deer, the rivers 
and lakes that swarmed with finny 
tribes, the flowery meadows on which 
bustling bees gathered their sweet 
fare, supplied them with nourishment 
in abundance; and so lived these sim- 
ple children of nature (for they did 
not know of other and wider needs) 
happy and care-free and harmonious 
here, and only seldom had their chiefs 


* The principle of homeopathy caused the present writer to translate into English, this gruesome imagining of the 


origin of the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain.”’ 


Knowing of his threatened destruction, she re-read late at night, this 


little German tale, hoping for release from continually recurring memory-pictures of flames bursting from the roof 


of her home—destroying hoard 


treasures, not alone of her personal collecting, but of several generations of her 


husband’s family and her own family—destroying a valuable library and many valuable paintings, and withering 
the beautiful trees that embowered the place—one of the loveliest in lovely North Conway. 

The “‘Old Man’’ is rejuvenated, they say: one may ponder the possibility of a new, modern house, new books, and 
stores of new ‘‘things” compensating for the destruction of the old possessions; may determine to assume the virtue 
of reconciledness—knowing there could be no reconciledness so long as woman'loves home and the household gods 


(goods) sheltered by its walls! 
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—wise, experienced men—occasion to 
settle disputes between them. 

One day, the chief who at the time 
of this history was their leader—a very 
old and venerable man with flowing, 
white locks —assembled his people 
around him, and he began and spoke: 

“Rich and happy is this our land; 
the Great Spirit has blessed it with 
woods and waters, with animals and 
wild fowl so that clothing and food 
never fail us; peace and unity have 
continuously reigned among us; proud 
and brave are our young men; beau- 
tiful of face, and nimble as hinds, 
are our daughters, bloomed to our 
joy. With honor am I grown old 
among you. New is the hour come 
that I must depart from you; my 
body has become weary and feeble, 
and the Great Spirit calls me from 
hence, to the eternal hunting grounds. 
Farewell all! 

“But yet take a word of caution, 
an admonition gnd warning from the 
departing one who has turned the 
leaves of the book of the past, and 
has a glimpse into the future. 

“Be, and continue a united peo- 
ple. Be forbearing and forgiving 
among yourselves and never defile 
yourselves with crime or shameful 
deed. So long as you follow my pre- 
cept, will, as hitherto, happiness and 
peace smile upon you. But if you 
burden yourselves with wrong-doing, 
so will harm and ruin come upon you 
and your downfall is sure. Then will 
another kind of men force into these 
valleys and drive you from them and 
destroy your race. If this, however— 
a dreadful thought to me—should 
come to pass, I will give a sign to you. 
My likeness will show forth before 
you, there above, upon that cliff, and 
prove to you that I have spoken 
truth and that the time of your down- 
fall is come.” 

After a last farewell, their revered 
chief disappeared from the midst of 
his encircling folk, and was seen no 
more. 

His colleagues took to heart the 
words of their wise chief and, mindful 


of the warning given them, lived 
many years upright in conduct and 
in peaceableness, cherishing in the 
serene content of their existence, the 
happy lot that had become their part. 

Now there were in the tribe, twin 
brothers; they were handsome and 
powerful in aspect, and mighty war- 
riors and huntsmen. Since earliest 
infancy they had been united with 
ardent affection; one did for the other 
everything for love of him—divining 
only from each other’s eyes; neither 
was to be seen without the other, 
pain and pleasure they shared with 
one another, and so it was not strange 
that their comrades believed them in- 
separable. 

It came to pass that both the 
brothers were inflamed with violent 
love for the selfsame maid. But how 
could it be otherwise? Beautiful 
was the maiden as no other. Her 
slender, stately form delighted the 
eye, in all her movements a gracious 
charm expressed itself, her enchant- 
ing little face, framed in raven. black 
locks, was a picture of loveliness itself, 
the dreamful, musing, glowing eyes 
heightened the winsome expression 
that played round her coral lips. No 
wonder that all the young men were 
to love inclined towards this bewitch- 
ing creature. 

And so had it befallen both brothers. 
Both strove for her favor, each one 
sought to win her love and, as his wife, 
to take her home. The maiden, who 
felt friendship for both, could make 
no choice; she was not able to decide 
in favor of either of the two brothers, 
and as neither the one nor the other 
was willing to withdraw, so it soon 
came to violent strife between them. 
They who before had lived so unitedly 
with one another, no longer looked in 
each other’s faces. Rage and hate 
blazed in their eyes when they met, 
lonesome and alone they now roamed 
through the forest, where in lamenta- 
tions and imprecations they gave vent 
to their distress. 

But one day the brothers met on a 
shaded grass-plot that lay in the 
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midst of the deep forest, directly be- 
low the rock which the chief on his 
departure had pointed out to them. 
This little spot had been chosen by 
the maiden for her favorite retreat. 
Daily she passed some hours here in 
sweet solitude, absorbed in contem- 
plation of beneficent nature and in 
prayers to the Great Spirit. Even 
today she had come, and with anguish 
and fright became aware of the ap- 
proach of the hostile brothers. They 
glowered blackly into each other’s 
face, as they suddenly stood opposite 
each other; the red of anger rose in 
their faces and baleful fire flashed 
from their eyes. A violent dispute 
began, each one seeking to force the 
other to relinquish his wooing of the 
maiden. 

In vain! Ever hotter they raged 
against each other, and in a trice 
there was inflamed a frightful life and 
death struggles With their battle 
axes they rushed upon each other, and 
with mighty blows each sought to 
destroy the other. Even at once, 
they had bloodily mangled each other 
and their arms were grown weary 
from swinging in amazing, lightning- 
like circles; and then one of them, 
spending the last of his strength, 
raised his axe, and with a prodigious 
blow cleaved the head of his antag- 
onist; uttering a fearful curse, the 
mortally wounded Indian breathed 
his last; but his adversary also— 
spent to death—fell lifeless to the 
ground. 7 

On the moment there came as it 
were groans of rancor, and howlings 
and moanings from the depths; in 
the: air and in the woods, from the 
bowels of the mountain it roared, 
hollow and awful, like the roll of 
thunder—down sank the spot where 
the hideous fratricide had taken place, 
and a fathomless lake of black water 


broke forth, pouring its gloomy flood 
over the place of the terrible deed. 

The maiden, who had looked upon 
the combat with terror and despair, 
sank lifeless to earth—the grief and 
the fright had killed her. A blood- 
red flower grew there, where the 
sweet creature had breathed out her 
life. From that originated the red 
blossoms that here in the woods spring 
in so great number from the mossy 
ground. 

But from the top of the mountain 
at whose foot lay the place of horror, 
there grew out—to the awe of the 
valley-dwellers—the sorrowful, ear- 
nest Stone Face, as one sees it today. 
The race that hitherto had lived so 
happily in the peaceful valleys under- 
stood now, with terror, that their 
time was come and that the prediction 
of the old chief was to be fulfilled. 

They lost their serene carefreeness; 
melancholy and discouragement en- 
tered their hearts. From that hour, 
peace fled from the wigwams; all the 
evil qualities of the tribe seemed to be 
roused, and quarrels, broils and con- 
flict prevailed like an evil dispensation 
among them. In continual feuds 
among themselves, they destroyed 
each other, and—as their wise chief 
foretold—soon another kind of men 
pressed in, and drove out or destroyed 
all that were left of the race. 

Only the purple-red blossoms and 
the Stone Face are reminders that 
here once happy children of nature 
have lived; these are reminders of 
the two inseparable brothers, of their 
hostility -and-terrible estrangement, 
of the lovely maid, and the combat 
that took place for sake of her; and 
“it is said,” so concluded the hunter, 
“that when one day the Stone Face 
disappears, then every trace of the 
red men who inhabit this continent 
will have disappeared.” 





EARLY SETTLERS OF EAST NORTHWOOD 


By J. M. Moses 


Who are the nobles of the earth, 
The true aristocrats, 

Who need not bow their heads to lords, 
Nor doff to kings their hats? 


* * * * * 


Who are they but the men of toil, 
Who cleave the forest down, 

And plant amid the wilderness 
The hamlet and the town? 


The above lines were written before 
these days of forest conservation, with 
their schemes for turning improved 
land back to forest by throwing forest 
taxes on the farms, and protecting 
wild animals to drive the farmers out. 
Forest clearing was the first condition 
of civilization. Agriculture must re- 
main its foundation if New Hampshire 
civilization is to be permanent. Even 
our cities would decline if left isolated 
in the wilderness, unsupported, as 
they would be, by mineral or other 
local resources. Under present food 
prices farming may be getting more 
approval. 

The state evidently means the 
Northwood Turnpike to be eternal, 
now that it has adopted it as a boule- 
vard. Our beautiful hills and lakes 
we trust will continue to hold and 
attract a cultivated rural population, 
who will love their fields and pastures, 
and not be insensible to a sympathetic 
interest in the pioneers that made 
them, so far as they were made by 
man. 

First, names and locations. Our 
first married settler was Moses God- 
frey, who was employed to assist the 
Batchelders in starting the, settlement. 
His first house was on Batchelder 
land. His wife was a sister to Davis 
Batchelder, and cousin to John and 
Increase. His farm lay between the 
factory and the east end of the Back 
Road, which was the first road. It 
was sixty rods wide, and extended 
about half a mile from the road down 
into the valley of Great Brook. His 
house was probably in that valley, as 


a vote of March 18, 1783, directed the 
workers on the road to “go in and 
help Moses Godfrey piow down that 
hill that goes down to his house.” 
He sold, about 1790, to Increase 
Batchelder. 

His neighbor on the west was Daniel 
Hoitt, who is said to have built the 
fourth house. He had the Smyth, 
now Dame place, with land extending 
a mile southwestward. He acquired 
land on the north, as in many other 
parts of the town. 

North of Godfrey, at or near the 
Ira B. Hoitt place, was William Wal- 
lace, as early as 1771. He removed 
to Pittsfield in 1799, selling to John 
Tenney of Rowley, Mass. His neigh- 


-bors on the west were Green and 


Benjamin Morrill, who did not come 
till near 1790..-Green was probably 
in the vicinity of Hoitt’s Hall. Ben- 
jamin and family are buried on the 
Demeritt Hotel lot. 

East of Godfrey, going down the 
main road to Nottingham line, the 
first settlers in order were John and 
Increase Batchelder, first settlers, 
west of the church, William Blake for 
about 1767-1780 on the corner east 
of the church, Abraham Batchelder 
by 1774 on the Edgerly farm, Davis 
Batchelder about 1770 next east, © 
Benjamin Johnson, perhaps in 1768, 
on the Cate farm, then Jonathan 
Jenness and Nathaniel. Garland about 
1780. Garland sold the lot of the 
Furber mansion to Joshua Furber in 
1782. Davis Batchelder removed to 
Bow Street a little before 1790, sell- 
ing to his son Henry and to Benja- 
min Shaw, who came from North 
Hampton. William Blake came from 
Epsom, and removed to Barrington, 
selling to Increase Batchelder. Doc- 
tor Weir lived on that corner for many 
years, coming soon after 1790. 

The Pillsbury Road was laid out 
July 2, 1773, and was called the “road 
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to Caswell’s”’; from Richard Caswell 
and sons, Elijah, Timothy, Joseph, 
Samuel, and probably Thomas, who 
settled for a time on the upper end of 
this road on both sides of Strafford 
line. Timothy and Joseph settled in 
Strafford; the former for life on the 
Boody farm, the latter on Blue Hill. 

At the time the road was laid out 
the eastern side of the Pillsbury farm 
was occupied by Israel Hodgdon, from 
Dover, the west side by Richard 
Garland, and the land to the north by 
the Caswells. 
owned on the east side of the road 
from William Blake’s to Strafford, 
and probably lived about halfway up 
the hill. About this time he sold 
the land opposite the Pillsbury farm 
to Stephen Rollins, from Candia. 
Hodgdon sold before December 17, 
1790, to the Caswells, who then sold 
fifty acres to Rev. Edmund Pillsbury. 
Richard Garland left in 1782, having 
sold thirty-one acres to Joshua Fur- 
ber, whose son Moses had them in 
1797. The rest of the Caswell farm 
was sold in 1793 to Reuben Morrill of 
Salisbury, Mass., who lived there till 
1821, then succeeded by Samuel 
Crockett. ‘ 

Nathaniel Twombly died between 
1778 and 1782, leaving a widow, 
mentioned in 1785, and perhaps a son 
Andrew, who was taxed in 1783. 
Most, of that farm was bought by 
Solomon Buzzell in 1785. Stephen 
Rollins and wife Hannah sold in 1788 
to Joseph Cate, in whose family that 
farm remained till recently. 

The Mountain district was first 
settled in the region west of the Pond. 
Joshua Furber was there in 1767, 


having the lot south of the school-. 


house, and a blacksmith shop at the 
Curtiss Giles place in 1774. Jona- 
than Knowlton was on the Daniel 
Mason place in 1768, and his brother 
Thomas on the Harrison Knowlton 
place a little later. Daniel Sawyer 
was probably on the Morrison farm 
by this time, as he had it given him 
March 9, 1767, by his grandfather, the 
original proprietor, Daniel Sawyer 


Nathaniel Twombly — 


of Newbury, Mass. He sold to 
Robert Morrison in 1781. John Dur- 
gin lived near the late residence of 
Martin W. Hoitt, having bought that 
lot in 1772. 

The leading man at the Mountain 
was Joseph Demeritt, Captain of the 
Parish in 1776, later Justice of the 
Peace. He had the Bennett farm, 
next Nottingham line, where _ his 
father had bought in 1767, and deeded 
to him in 1771. His son-in-law, 
Eliphalet Taylor, was probably with 
him in 1775, earlier and later of Lee, 
at East Northwood in 1790, in old 
age at the Mountain, where he was 
probably the ‘Old Mr. Taylor,’ that 
died March 5, 1828. “Old Mrs. 


. Taylor” died April 18, 1837. 


West of Demeritt settled _ John 
Chesley; west of him his brother-in- 
law, Richard Hull, both coming be- 
tween 1785 and 1790. Joseph Shaw 
lived a little north of the schoolhouse 
in 1782 and onward. Jedediah Weeks 
settled north of him before 1794. 

Now a little genealogy, which, if 
not very thrilling, will be worth the 
paper, as it is probably not in print 
anywhere else. Moses Godfrey’s 
wife was Mary Batchelder. Accord- 
ing to history he had only two children 
in his family in 1765. They are sup- 
posed to have been the James and 
Simon that petitioned from town in 
1785. James married, October 25, 
1781, Betty Caswell, and Simon, 
January 4, 1784, Hannah Caswell, 
all of Northwood. Simon married, 
February 23, 1786, Molly Evans of 
Barnstead. Moses and sons removed 
about 1790 to Vershire, Vt., where 
presumably their. records may be 
found. 

William Wallace, leading towns- 
man, Revolutionary soldier, born 
about 1740, died in 1812, was son of 
William and Comfort (Cotton) Wal- 
lace, grandson of Samuel* (William,? 
George'), all of Rye. His wife in 
1771 and 1799 was Mary, said to have 
been a Brown. His children: 

Comfort iarried, December 19, 
1780, Joshua Atwood. Molly married, 
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July 18, 1784, William Knowlton, son 
of Jonathan; she died September 9, 
1825, aged about 58. William, Jr., 
married, February 9, 1794, Betsey 
Drew of Northwood; removed to 
Orange County, Vt., where he mar- 
ried a Comstock. Sarah married, 
January 28, 1790, Joseph Morrill of 
Chichester. Anna married, January 
5, 1792, as his second wife, Silas 
Burnham of West Nottingham, and 
went with him to Chelsea, Vt. Abigail 
married Josiah Sanborn of Hampton 
and Parsonsfield, Me. Betsey married 
Edmund Sanborn of Prospect, Me. 
John married, January 5, 1811, Phebe 
Rand; was of Barnstead in 1812, then 
the only son living in New Hampshire. 
See History of Sanbornton. There 
is said to have been a son Moses, who 
married Susan Lucas. 

Green Morrill died July 31, 1832. 
(N. H. Patriot.) His poll tax was 
discontinued in 1825. As deeds show 
that he came from Salisbury, Mass., 
I conclude he was the Green Morrill 
born there November 13, 1754, son of 
Archelaus; this, although his grave- 
stone says he died July 28, 1832, aged 
81 years and two months. Probably 
he knew his age better than the in- 
seriber of his gravestone. He mar- 
ried December 9, 1779, Nancy Carr, 
who died, if her gravestone got it right 
October 4, 1840, aged 81 years, 11 
months and 6 days. They had sons, 
John and Benjamin, and probably 
an Archelaus, who was taxed here 
1821-1826. 


John Morrill married, March 23, 
1826, Polly York of Northwood. He 
died October 1, 1836, aged 53 years. 
Archelaus married, December 25, 
1822, Hannah Doe of Northwood. 
Benjamin married, January 12, 1812, 


Nancy Batchelder, daughter of 
Samuel of Northwood. Benjamin 
died April 21, 1879, aged 92 years, 
5 months and 22 days. Nancy died 
November 4, 1864, aged 74 years and 
8 months. 

The graveyard back of the Demeritt 
Hotel has gravestones instribed: 


Benjamin Morrill: died April 14, 


1834, aged 79 years, 7 and $ months. 

Love D., his wife died June 28, 1847, 
aged 82 yearsand8 months. Samuel 
D. Morrill died September 2, 1853, 
aged 77 yearsand9 months. Polly, his 
wife, died April 23, 1868, aged 90 
years. Lydia, wife of Jacob Swain, and 
daughter of Samuel and Polly Morrill, 
died January 27, 1827, aged 29 years. 
Also graves of children of Levi and 
Almira Blaisdell. 


Samuel Morrill had married Polly 
Johnson, both of Northwood, July 14, 
1796. 

Almira Y. Morrill married Levi 
Blaisdell of Dunstable August 3, 1826. 

Reuben Morrill was born June 7, 
1767, son of Abraham and Sarah 
(Joy) Morrill of Salisbury, Mass. 
He married, October 24, 1792, Betty 
Carr. Children: Nancy, born Dec- 
ember 24, 1792; Abraham, November 
4, 1794; Burnham, July 17, 1796; 
Hannah, February 9, 1798; Reuben, 
Jr., November 19, 1800; Betsey, 
August 25, 1802; Jemima, August 
28, 1804. 

William Blake was, by tradition, 
the first white boy born in Epsom. 
He was born about 1741, son of John 
and Jemima (Locke) Blake. His 
wife in 1762 and in 1780 was Sarah, 
daughter of John and Sarah (Dear- 
born) Taylor of Hampton. They 
had children, the first three born in 
Epsom: John, born June 20, 1762; 
Jemima, March 14, 1764; Molly, 
May_ 27, 1766; Abigail, March 12, 
1768; Hannah, March 30, 1770; 
Elizabeth, May 12, 1772; Bathsheba, 
April 14, 1774; William, May 14, 
1777; Simon, September 12, 1779. 
This Abigail married, August 6, 1787, 
Timothy Foss of Strafford. 

Nathaniel Garland’s wife was 
Susanna (Young), who died February 
7, 1861, aged 101 years, 3 months and 
19 days, according to her interesting 
gravestone. which adds that 
She travelled a hundred years the moral road 
Without her Savior and her God. 


Then one short year of prayer and praise, 
And she was called to end her days. 


One wonders how long she would 
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have lived if she had kept on in the 
even tenor of her moral way. 

Joshua Furber was son of Deacon 
Moses and wife Hannah Furber, and 
grandson of William and Sarah (Nute) 
Furber of Newington, this Sarah being 
daughter of James and Elizabeth 
(Heard) Nute. William was son of 
William?, William!. 

The Caswells of Northwood and 
Strafford descend from Robert and 
Mary Kerswell of Star Island, who 
had children born there: ‘Sarah, 
July 29, 1711; Robert, May 15, 1713; 
William, July 13, 1716; Richard, 
December 28, 1721; Mary, Novem- 
ber 4, 1724. This Richard is believed 
to have been the same that had chil- 
dren, not named, baptized at Dover 
April 11, 1753, and was later of Straf- 
ford and Northwood. He married, 
July 12, 1795, a widow Meiabah 
Marshall, and removed with her to 
Barnstead. He was brought back 
here for burial. 

He had sons: Elijah, born Septem- 
ber 14, 1748, died in 1815; Timothy, 
born December 16, 1751, died Feb- 
ruary 1, 1827; Joseph, born Novem- 
ber 9, 1753, died February 9, 1846; 
Samuel, who lived in Barnstead, 
where he died April 26, 1866, having 
reached the age of 108 years, accord- 
ing to a mention of his death in the 
New York Herald. Another son was 
probably a Thomas taxed in North- 
wood, 1790-1814, who lived adjoining 
the others near Strafford line. 

Timothy Caswell married, March 
24,1776, Rose Tuttle, born at Dover 
November 14, 1754; died March 17, 
1841. They lived in Strafford near 
Northwood, where no buildings are 
left now, only the graveyard. Their 
children were: Esther, married July 
14, 1796, Daniel Hill of Barrington; 
Elizabeth, married a Chapman; Mary 
married Eleazar Watson of North- 
wood; Silas, unmarried; William, 
married Elizabeth Tasker and lived 
at Northwood Center on the Willard 
Caswell place; Sally, married a Cav- 
erly; John, born September 15, 1790, 
married Lois Durgin; Nancy, married 


a Dame; Levi, married a Hall; Enoch 
B., married Joan Boody; Timothy. 

Elijah and Joseph Caswell married 
sisters, daughters of Stephen and 
Phillis Evans of Dover. Elijah’s wife 
was Sarah, born March 16, 1755; died 
in. Northwood December 22, 1848. 
Their children: Joseph, married 
February 9, 1805, Susanna Hull; 
Enoch, married an Emerson; Robert, 
married a Greeley; Hannah, married 
a Cate; Elijah, married a Prescott; 
Sarah, married, August 4, 1808, 
Reuben Swain, son of Phinehas; 
Jonathan, married a Caswell; Betsey, 
married a Buzzell; Deborah; Mary, 
married a Shannon. 

Joseph Caswell, Revolutionary 
soldier, married Lydia Evans, born 
in 1757; died July 14, 1850. They 
settled on Blue Hill; lived later near 
Bow Lake. They had _ children: 
Thomas (1801-1875), Israel, Isaac 
(of Northwood; died in 1862), Samuel, 
Olive, Huldah, John, Stephen (1789- 
1862, of Northwood), Edmund, An- 
drew and Anne. 

Samuel Caswell of Barnstead had 
a large family, among them Enoch, 
who had a son Samuel; Nancy, mar- 
ried a Pierce; Lavinia, Sally. , 

Of the sons of Joseph, Thomas 
married Sally Evans; lived on the 
south side of Blue Hill; had sons: 
David, Dearborn, Clinton, Joseph 
Orrin, Edmund O., Charles C. Isaac: 
married Lucy Witham, lived in North- 
wood; had children: William Andrus, 
Asa, Lydia M. Stephen married Lydia 
Starbird; lived in Northwood; had 
children: Mary Jane, Azariah, David, 
Samuel, Adaline, Eliza. 

Of the sons of Timothy, William 
of Northwood Center had children: 
Hannah, Sidney, Nathaniel, Eliza- 
beth, Timothy, Willard and Alfred. 
Enoch had children: John, Jane, 
Alonzo, Melissa, Mary F., Enoch I. 
and Henry I.; whose son, Arthur H. 
Caswell of Manchester is the historian 
of this numerous family. 

Joseph Cate’s father, William, was 
son of William and Elizabeth (Sher- 
burne) Cate, and grandson of Deacon 
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John and Joanna (Johnson) Cate, all 
of Greenland; facts recently discoy- 
ered. 

For. the Demeritt, Taylor and 
Johnson families, and many others, 
see especially the Runnells Genealogy, 
also the new History of Durham, and 
those of Rye, Hampton and Salisbury, 
Mass. 

Richard Hull was son of Richard 
and Patience Hull of Portsmouth, 
where he was baptized in St. John’s 
Church September 21, 1740. He was 
in the last French war, in Lee in 1776, 
of Nottingham in 1786, of Northwood 
in 1790 and till his death August 28, 
1832, at the age of 92 (Pafriot). His 
wife was Hannah, sister of his neigh- 
bor, John Chesley. She died Sep- 
tember 22, 1834, aged about 90. 

They had six children. Sarah mar- 
ried Davis Batchelder, Jr., November 
28, 1787. William married, May 6, 
1790, Betsey Knowlton; lived first on 
the southern part of his father’s farm; 
went to Gilmanton Iron Works. 
Lovey married, October 9, 1793, 
Lemuel Chesley of Lee, who died in 
Deerfield in 1855; she died in North- 
wood March 5, 1868, over 100 years 
old. See History of Durham. 

Richard Hull, Jr., lived in Notting- 
ham, where he is said to have married 
three times. Samuel married, Jan- 
uary 27, 1803, Sally Burnham; lived 
in Northwood, where he died, June 
3, 1856, aged 80. Susanna married 
Joseph Caswell. 

Great is genealogy; but it would be 
a pity if these founders of our civiliza- 
tion should come to be valued chiefly 
as links in genealogical chains. They 
challenge our admiration for their in- 
telligence and earnestness of charac- 
ter, which made them a religious and 
educational center for four towns. 

In 1772 they built their house of 
worship, nineteen years before the 
town built one. In 1773 they organ- 
ized the Baptist church, twenty-five 
years before any other. In 1774 they 
built their schoolhouse, -eighteen 
years before the town built any. In 
1775 seven of the eight minutemen 


were from this end of the town, as in 
1790, were five of the eight highest 
taxpayers, namely, Daniel Hoitt, 
Joseph Demeritt, Increase and John 
Batchelder and John Johnson, the 
other three being at the Ridge, Jona- 
than Clarke, Levi Mead and John 
Nealley. 

The first schoolhouse stood on the 
rangeway, east of the Ira B. Hoitt 
place. In 1792 or 1793 the location 
was changed to the present one, the 
town paying Abraham Batchelder a 
pound and a half for “the privilege 
to set the lower schoolhouse upon.” 
A new building was probably erected 
at this time. 

The religious earnestness of the 
settlers at East Northwood was in 
contrast with the general sentiment 
of the town, which was orthodox in 
so far that nearly all preferred to 
support orthodox preaching if they 
must support any. Mi£inister taxes 
were dropped during the Revolution, 
and it was hard getting them started 
after its close. Only eleven were 
excused from the town minister tax 
before the Revolution, namely, Moses 
Godfrey, John, Increase and Abra- 
ham Batchelder, Jonathan and 
Thomas Knowlton, John Durgin, 
Daniel Sawyer, Eliphalet Taylor, 
Caleb Clough and Nathaniel Morrill; 
the last two living at Jenness Pond. 
These were our pioneer Baptists. In 
1800 eighty-six people were exempt 
from minister taxes, including every 
man at the Mountain and all but 
eight at, East Northwood, while those 
who had minister taxes numbered 
only eighty-nine. 

Mr. Pillsbury must have been a 
very good and effective pastor; but 
his influence with his fellow towns- 
men seems to have waned after 1790. 
There has been preserved among the 
papers of the Israel Huckins family 
of Strafford, bearing date August 29, 
1794, a list of the members of his 
church, one hundred and five in 
number, only thirty-six of them living 
in Northwood. Among these thirty- 
six we do not find any of the men 
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that had started the church; though 
all of them that were living here signed 
the petition in 1797 for incorporating 
the Baptist Society. (State Papers, 
13-99.) The petitioners were all 
Northwood men, forty-six in number, 
Mr. Pillsbury not among them. In- 
‘ corporation was granted June 13, 1798. 
Mr. Pillsbury’s pastorate is said to 
have ended that year. 

The records of the present church 
go back less than one hundred years, 
having nothing of Mr. Pillsbury’s 
time. From this and other circum- 
stances I gather that the first church 
went to pieces in the doctrinal dis- 
sensions of the early part of the last 
century. Free Will Baptist churches 
sprang up on all sides. There is tra- 


Rev. Edmund Pills- 
bury 

James Pillsbury 
William Wallace 
Benjamin Morrill 
Lovey Morrill 
Jeremiah Morrill 
Davis Batchelder 
Davis Batchelder Jr. 
Sarah Batchelder 
Sarah Batchelder 
Sarah Batchelder 
Sarah Jenness 

. Abigail Shaw 
Joseph Cate 
. David Knowlton 
Ruth Knowlton 
Drusilla Knowlton 
John Knight 
Benjamin Stokes Jr. 
Hannah Stokes 
Richard Hull 
Hannah Hull 
Joshua Drew 

Lydia Weeks 
Simeon Knowles 
Mary Knowles 


Molly Knowles 
Polly Knowles 
Lydia Knowles 
William Hull 
Benjamin Kelley 
Jonathan Cauley 
Thomas Rollins 
Moses Johnson 
Charity Johnson 
Sarah Allen 


William Welch 
Susanna Marsh 
Joanna Davis 
Richard Garland 
Lydia Garland 
Margaret Bracey 
Lois Meservey 
Abigail Durgin 
Hannah Runnells 
Margaret Norris 
Lois Brown 
Sarah Twombly 
Peggy Butler 
Zaccheus Sawyer 
Israel Spencer 
Gideon Mathes 


dition of a Christian Baptist church, 
or meetings, at Jenness Pond. The 
conservative remnant at East North- 
wood effected a new organization un- 
der the name of the Calvin Baptist 
Church. 

The list of members is of interest 
as probably the only record now to 
be found of our first churéh. As I 
have rearranged the names, the first 
thirty-six were probably Northwood 
people, the next twenty-five, begin- 
ning with Williamy Welch, mostly of 
Nottingham, the last fourty-four, be- 
ginning with Israel Huckins, probably 
of Barrington, which then included 
Strafford. 

Members of the Baptist Church of 
Northwood August 29, 1794. 


Lois Mathes 
Elizabeth Libby 
Samuel Cook 
Anna Cook 
Lemuel Keniston 
Deborah Hunt 
Paul Wiggin 
Betty Brown 
Levi Bickford 


Israel Huckins 
Ruth Huckins 
James Huckins 
Betty Huckins 
Mary Huckins 
Mary Huckins 2nd 
Joshua Foss 
John Foss 
Timothy Foss 
Mark Foss 
Mark Foss Jr. 
George Foss 
Richard Foss 
Anna Foss 
Lois Foss 
Abigail Foss 
Elizabeth Foss 





SUNSHINE—AFTER ’WHILE. 


By Alida M. True 


What if heavy clouds hang low, 
Honey chile’, don’ cry! 

Sun still shines behin’ dat cloud, 
Peep out by and by. 


Too bright light ain’ good for sight— 


Blinds us—honey chile’. 
We'd better count our blessings till 
The sun shines after-while. 


Sarah Foss 

Sarah Foss 

Sarah Foss 

Elyah Tuttle 
Elyah Tuttle Jr. 
Lydia Tuttle 
Esther Tuttle 
Richard Critchett 
Molly Critchett 
John Garland 
Hannah Garland 
Mary Buzzell 
Phebe Buzzell 
George Seward Jr. 
Mary Seward 
Jeremiah Berry 
Sarah Caverno 
William McDaniels 
Ephraim Daniels 
Anna Daniels 
Aaron Hayes Jr. 
William Tasker 
Hannah Tasker 
Comfort Tasker 
Benjamin Evans 
Betty Parshley 
Mehetabel Stiles 





‘TOM’S ADVENTURE 


By Lucy H. Heath 


‘‘ All the cattle in the neighborhood 
have come home, Grandma,” ex- 
claimed Tom Saltus, as he rushed into 
the house with a flushed face and 


threw himself down on the freshly . 


sanded floor at her feet and laid ‘his 
head against her knee. 

“So early as this,’”’ replied Grand- 
ma. ‘‘What can be the trouble?” 
and the garment she was mending 
slipped from her lap to the floor while 
her hands rested lovingly on Tom’s 
head as though she would protect 
him from harm. 

“Mr. Ambrose thinks they must 
have fled from the Indians for they 
acted scared and wanted to go right 
into the barns. Everybody is fright- 
ened and‘ they are all talking about 
what to do. Mrs. Ambrose thinks 


we had all better stay in the garrison 
house tonight and she wants to know 


what you think about it.” 

“Surely if there is any danger of an 
attack from the Indians we had better 
stay in the garrison,”’ replied Grand- 
ma. “I have been through one 
Indian massacre, and I never want to 
see another,’’ and Grandma shivered 
as she looked out across the garden at 
the rough headstones which marked 
the resting place of her only son and 
his wife. 

“When was that Grandma?” asked 
Tom springing excitedly to his feet. 

“Tt was when you were a baby, 
Tom, and I ran with you and hid, 
but I broke my hip and have always 
been lame, and the awful fright turned 
my hair white.”’ 

“QO,” said Tom, “is that what 
makes you lame? Why did you not 
tell me about it before?” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Saltus,”’ 
interrupted a pleasant voice. ‘“‘ What 
do you think about the cattle’s com- 
ing home so early?” 

“How you startled me, Mrs. Am- 
brose,”’ replied Grandma, “I did not 


see or hear you coming. I think the 
cattle must have seen something to 
frighten them, from what Tom says.” 

“They wouldn’t have been in such 
a hurry to go into the barns this nice 
summer day,” replied Mrs. Am- 
brose, ‘‘if they hadn’t, I am sure.” 

“But John thinks we needn’t be 
frightened. He says.they may have 
seen Indians, for parts of tribes often 
wander through the woods for plun- 
der. They are afraid of firearms, 
and he says they probably know that 
we have a military company at the 
village. ”’ 

“One never knows what they will 
do,” replied Grandma. ‘They have 
attacked a great many settlements 
this year.” , 

“I know they have,” responded 
Mrs. Ambrose. ‘“‘What could we do 
if they should attack us?” . 

“T don’t know,’’ replied Grandma. 
“It is dreadful to imagine. Hark! 
Isn’t that thunder?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Tom. ‘There is 
going to bea shower. The clouds are 
awful black in the west.” 

“Perhaps that was what sent the 
cattle home,’’ said Mrs. Ambrose. 
“John thinks they know when it is 
going to shower. I must go before 
it rains,’”’ and the pretty little woman 
hurried down the road towards her 
home, which John Ambrose had built 
and furnished with great care, and 
only one year ago had brought her 
there a bride. 

The shower burst and it continued 
to rain until after dark. Therefore 
the people living on the outskirts of 
that small New England town gave 
up all thought of going to the garrison: 
but it was later than usual when they 
sought repose in their homes for 
another night. 

Grandma Saltus sat by an open 
window, watching and listening for 
any unusual sight or sound until the 
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silence became so oppressive that it 
was almost unendurable. Shortly 
before daybreak, the murmur of the 
river, and the hum of pine needles 
became drowsy music and she slept; 
but in a short time was.awakened by 
the warwhoop. 

The men rushed out and fought 
desperately for their homes and 
families; while the women and chil- 


dren sought refuge in the garrison — 


house. There were mothers, with 
babies in their arms, and children 
clinging to their skirts; groups of 
boys and girls, their eyes wide with 
fear, and their bare feet keeping no 
manner of time as they quickened 
their pace to a run. 

When the warwhoop sounded, Tom 
Saltus was on his feet in an instant; 
but bewildered by the glare of light, 
he hardly knew at first whether he was 
awake or dreaming. He soon realized 
the awful truth, however, and hastily 
dressing went to his grandmother’s 
room. 

She met him at the door. Her face 
was grave and serious, and had the 
look of a warrior saint as she said in a 
firm voice, “Tom, can’t you run 
down to the village and ask Captain 
Spinney to come and help us?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, “but you 
must not stay here, Grandma, and 
you are too lame to go to the garrison. 
I’H help you over to the cornfield and 
you can hide there.”’ 

“T’ll be safer here than I will in the 
corn,” replied Grandma. 

“T’m afraid they will burn the 
house and then what could you do?” 
In Tom’s voice there was a strange 
mixture of tears and love, and his 
deep set gray eyes were black with 
strong emotion, as he looked up into 


the face of the dearest object in his - 


world. Her eyes caught the look and 
shone back with a tender light, and 
without another word she rested one 
hand on his shoulder, while with the 
other she grasped her cane and to- 
gether they went out and hurried 
across to the cornfield. 

When the tall stalks of corn screened 


them from view, she sank upon the 
ground saying, ‘‘Now run for help 
and I’ll creep as far away from this 
fiendish noise as I can.” 

Tom looked at her with pitying 
eyes and for a moment hesitated. 

“Go!” she cried with a wave of her 
hand, and he obeyed, looking over his 
shoulder to say: ‘I’ll come back as 
soon as I can.” 

The corn grew rank and tall and 
covered his-flight. On he sped, faster 
and faster; the yells of the Indians 
and the light of burning buildings 
spurred him’on, nor did he slacken 
his pace until he reached Captain 


‘Spinney’s dwelling a mile away. 


Captain Spinney, being an early 
riser, was standing at the door of his 
mill when he saw a boy with a white, 
seared face running towards him. 

“The Indians! the Indians!”’ cried 
Tom as soon as he was near enough 
to be heard. ‘They are killing them, 
and burning the buildings.” 

“The red devils!’”’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Spinney. ‘‘We saw about fifty 
of them going up the river in their 
canoes day before yesterday, but had 
no idea that they meant mischief. 
We'll soon rout them; a taste of 
powder will teach them a lesson.” 

Captain Spinney was six feet and a 
half in height, with broad, square 
shoulders, a man of might, and a 
giant in strength and in a short time 
he was marching his soldiers towards 
the scene of action. 

Tom remembered his promise to 
Grandma and as soon as he had given 
the alarm, started for home. But 
just as he reached the cornfield and 
felt that he was out of sight, therefore 
safe from the Indians, he heard a low 
growl, the protest of a savage, and 
was seized by a hideously painted and 
feathered warrior, tomahawk in hand. 
and marched off into the woods, 
With another savage growl the big 
brave stood him up against a tree; 
then he said something in quick, ex- 
cited tones to the Indians who were 
keeping guard over several other 
prisoners, and started in the direction 
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of the settlement. A little later he 
returned followed by others; noise- 
lessly they came, one by one, and some 
_ of them had bloody scalps hanging 
from their belts. Tom espied one 
with long white hair like his grand- 
mother’s. A deadly fear clutched 
his heart. Could they have found 
her? 

The warriors talked together for a 
few minutes, then marched the cap- 
tives off through the woods, with the 
long, gliding lope of the forest bred. 
Tom had to run to keep up with them. 
He ventured once to look back. His 
captor was close behind him; and his 
fierce, fell eyes, like those of a beast 
of prey, were fastened on Tom, which 
made him feel as though he were 
doomed. 

When they had travelled about 
four miles they stopped on the brow 
of a hill to eat their breakfast. Tom 
was glad of an opportunity to rest, 
and he wondered where Captain 
Spinney was, and if his grandmother 
was still alive. He felt almost sure 
that the white hair was hers. He 
could not keep his eyes away from it. 
Once when the warrior passed near 
him, he smoothed it with his hand 
and it was fine and silky like hers. 
Tom was seated where he could look 
across the stretch of field and forest, 
which they had just traversed, and he 
wondered if he could slip away un- 
noticed and find his way home; but 
every time he moved, the wary eyes 
of his captor were upon him. Pres- 
ently he thought he saw something 
moving among the trees. Could it be 
possible that Captain Spinney was 
coming? Yes, he was sure it was the 
soldiers for he could see their guns. 
Nearer and nearer they came. Tom 
almost held his breath for he was 
afraid the savages would see them. 
But they had placed their captives in 
a position to receive the first effects of 
a discharge of guns should they be 
attacked by the soldiers; therefore 
they did not think it necessary to 
watch. But Captain Spinney did 
the unexpected. With his soldiers 


he rushed upon them, seized the cap- 
tives and retook the plunder; but the 
savages escaped. They hid them- 
selves in the swamp until night and 
then went away in their canoes. 

“Tom, what makes you look so 
solemn?” said Captain Spinney. “I 
should think you were going into cap- 
tivity instead of going home.” 

“Have I got a home now, captain? 
Did you see my grandmother?” 

The captain looked down at the 
white face of the boy with pitying 
eyes and replied, ““No, Tom, I did 
not see her. I did not stop to see 
anyone; but followed as best I could 
the way I thought the Indians had 
taken, for there was not a red man in 
sight when we reached the plains. 
Evidently they knew you had given 
the alarm. But I saw their hellish 
work, and I wanted to give them a 
taste of powder. But they outwitted 
me by placing the prisoners in the 
front ranks.” 

It was an awful scene which met 
Tom’s eyes when he reached the set- 
tlement. His home was smouldering 
in ashes. Nearly half of the houses 
were burned to the ground and the 
dead and dying were being cared for 
in the garrison house. 

.Tom glanced around. His grand- 
mother was not there, but Mrs. 
Ambrose was. Quickly he sought 
her and asked, “‘Have you seen 
Grandma, Mrs. Ambrose?” 

“No, Tom, I have not seen her,” 
replied Mrs. Ambrose. “I thought 
both of you must have been burned 
in the house. Were you one of the 
captives? and—”’ 

Tom waited to hear no more, but 
started on the run for the cornfield. 
It was barely possible that she was 
there. He had no trouble in finding 
the place where he had left her and 
saw where she had crawled along to 
get farther away from the fiendish 
noise, as she called it. He followed 
the trail and on the farther side of the 
cornfield he found her, sitting with 
her head in her hands. She was 
praying and Tom heard her say be- 
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tween her sobs, “‘O Father spare my Grandma.” Then‘he burst into tears 
boy. HeisallI have,” and throwing and they wept for joy in,each others’ 
his arms around her said, ‘‘Herélam, arms. 


THE MOUNTAIN* 
By Stewart Everett Rowe. 


On Learning’s lofty height 

‘We stand within our might 
Firm and secure. 

Upon that topmost ground 

We proudly gaze around 

While countless gifts abound 
For us so pure. 


So pure for us and sweet, 
For there beneath our feet, 
The world it lies. 
We scan the books and then 
We glimpse the darkest glen, 
The Whither, Whence and When 
No more-defies. + 


We may be poor in pence, 

But rich in Learning’s sense, 
Forevermore. ; 

The climb is free for all 

If we will heed the call, 

And will not mind the wall 
That seems to soar. 


Because it only “‘seems,”’ 

For yonder are the dreams 
All sure to be; 

If we will cease to mope, 

If we will cease to grope, 

If we will climb and hope, 
Yes, you and me. 


So let us hope and fight 
To stand upon the height 
Of Learning grand. 
For books,—they rule and reign, 
In gladness and in pain, 
In losses and in gain, 
They guide the land. 


* (This poem was sung to the tune of “America” at {the Linder Library Banquet~having 
been written for that occasion—held in Otis Hall, West Barnstable, Mass., February 28, 1913.) 





HIRAM’S SUCCESS 


A New England Legend 
By Frank A. Aitken 


As you probably all know, Dart- 
mouth College started as a medical 
school and for a number of years the 
study of medicine and kindred sub- 
jects made up the principal part of its 
courses. The members of the first 
class to be organized in order to gain 
practical knowledge which would fit 
them for practicing physicians were 
much in need of a human skeleton. 
In those days there were only a few 


crude pictures and diagrams in their ’ 


books, and to learn their profession 
a genuine skeleton was almost a 
necessity. This story does not tell 
how these struggling students solved 
this gruesome problem but if any one 
wants to know I presume it may be on 
record how they obtained their first 
skeleton. I have heard that they at 
last got one by fair and honorable 
means, but let us leave this class of 
college students as they are racking 
their brains over the subject and take 
our next scene some fifteen miles 
from Hanover and across the line into 
Vermont. 

It is the fall of the year and there 
is to be a party at Eben Johnson’s the 
following Friday night. Hiram Bus- 
sell has asked Priscilla Pierce to ac- 
company him to the party, and she 
would have accepted but Hiram, 
although honest and industrious, is 
not one of whom much is expected. 
His father is a common laborer who 
works for the neighboring farmers. 
Hiram is one of a large family, and, 
with what little he can earn, he helps 
in the support of his brothers and 
sisters. Hiram has great hopes, how- 
ever, that Priscilla will favor him 
although she is the daughter of one 
of the more influential farmers. Hi- 
ram has been counting on this party 
very much, and looks very downcast 
when she tells him she cannot accom- 


pany him. She notices his sad look, 
and, as a hint to show him how he 
might be more acceptable, she guard- 
edly compares him to Jim Wincum. 
Jim has better clothes, better man- 
ners, and best of all he has a horse 
and buggy. She expects to go to the 
party with Jim. Hiram grabs at the 
last straw. If he could get a nice 
horse and buggy would she not let 
him take her home from the party? 
There were no livery stables within 
practical distances and all the teams 
in the countryside would be used by 
their owners that night in getting 
their families to and from the party; 
besides, Jim Wincum had almost the 
only nice riginthecommunity. Jim’s. 
popularity depended upon it, as he 
had no real sterling qualities, but 
Priscilla expected to go to the party 
with Jim. ‘She promised Hiram, 
however, that if he could only get a 
horse and buggy he might take her 
home after the party. He knew it 
would be impossible, but there was: 
no use saying so until he had tried. 

He planned and searched but there- 
was no chance for him to have a horse 
and buggy for Friday night, so he. 
goes to the party alone and discour- 
aged. He is late and from the shelter 
of the hallway looks into the rooms: 
filled with jolly people. Priscilla and 
Jim seem to be one of the popular 
couples. He clenches his fists and 
shuts his mouth tightly. He is so 
jealous he cannot stay. When he is 
outside he begins to walk slowly up 
the road. It is quite chilly. The 
moon is covered by fleeting clouds. 
yet there is still enough light to dis- 
tinguish objects at some distance, 
only, when, at intervals, denser clouds. 
nearly obscure the moonlight. Hiram 
has nearly reached the top of the low 
hill, where, on one side of the road, is. 
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the cemetery. He changes his 
thoughts from Priscilla and Jim to 
one Jonathan Brown who has died 
a few days before and who is buried 
in this graveyard which he is now 
approaching. Jonathan Brown was 
a middle aged man of fine stature; a 
very good friend of Hiram’s; in fact, 
Hiram had had a confidential talk 
with him only shortly before Mr. 
Brown’s death. They talked of 
Priscilla, and Mr. Brown, who had 
never married, confided to Hiram the 
reason. It was Priscilla’s mother 
who would not notice him, but had 
chosen the dashing young fellow 
named Pierce. 

Hiram, coming nearer the grave- 
yard looks up, and as the moon shines 
out for an instant he notices the hem- 
lock tree, beside the road-in front of 
the graveyard. Its long _ thick 
branches, shutting out the moonlight 
from beneath it, makes it a very 
ghostly sight. Looking closer it 
startles him to see that a team is tied 
under the tree and at the same time 
he hears the quick grating of shovels. 
A stream of light from the moon also 
shows him a dark object leaned 
against the wall. He thinks quickly 
and advances noiselessly. He hesi- 
tates and is nervous but an instant 
thought of Priscilla gives him courage 
and he advances. The dark object 
is a corpse. Carefully he lifts it and 
lets it down on the other side of the 
wall. He then places himself in the 
same position it had been. Presently, 
two men go to the small hearse-house 
in the corner of the yard and return 
the long-handled shovels to their place 
beneath it and then comé toward the 
hemlock tree. The one who first starts 
to lift the supposed corpse jumps back 
with horror gasping, 


“He’s warm!’’ 

“T’ll warm you,”’ it threatens, and 
lo! the two men run for their lives. 

Hiram collapses for an instant but 
when he gets back his strength he 
unties the horse and, getting into the 


-nice buggy, drives back to Johnson’s 


where the party is almost ready to 
break up. He quickly gets to Pris- 
cilla’s side and ina low voice announces 
that he has a nice rig waiting for 
her. She is incredulous but she keeps 
her promise and they are soon started 
toward her home. She is anxious to 
learn how he secured such a nice 
outfit. He refuses to tell but prom- 
ises to explain all about it if she 
will let him call on her some night 
the following week. As he leaves her 
she gives her consent for him to call. 
This gladdens peor Hiram’s heart, 
otherwise his work for the rest of the 
night would have been unbearable. 

He first drives to the graveyard 
and, getting a shovel from beneath 
the hearse-house, reopens the fresh 
grave and buries with care and rev- 
erence the remains of his friend, 
Jonathan Brown. I think we will 
pardon him if he did not dig deep 
enough to return the corpse to the 
coffin. 

He suspects where the team belongs 
and by driving until nearly daylight 
he reaches the village where the team 
might have come from. He ties it in 
front of a house and carefully blankets 
the horse then starts on foot for his 
home. 

He has had quite’ exciting times for 
a country boy, and takes quite a lot 
of rest in the next day or two. On 
Tuesday night he gets up courage to 
call on Priscilla. She welcomes him 
graciously, for, Jonathan Brown, by 
his will, has left his farm to Hiram. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE PROVINCIAL 
STAGE 


By Edward J. Parshley 


One of the problems that must be 
solved by those who are working for 
the regeneration of the stage in 
America is that of properly meeting 
the demands of lovers of the drama 
in the smaller cities out on the road. 
Admittedly, I am writing from the 
viewpoint of one who has to get most 
of his theatrical entertainment from 
the provincial stage, but as the great 
majority of the playgoers of the 
United States are in the same predic- 
ament it can hardly be said that I am 
taking a narrow view. Rather will 
this charge lie against those whose 
sole concern is for the metropolitan 
playhouse. 

Whatever hopeful signs of the 
times may be descried by the observer 
in the big city, few of them have yet 
appeared above the horizon in the 
rural districts. Time was when we 
dwellers in the small cities saw with 
reasonable frequency a great deal of 
the best that the American stage had 
to offer. Without leaving the con- 
fines of the little municipality where 
I have my home, I have enjoyed 
performances by such celebrities as 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Viola Allen, 
John Drew, Robert Mantell, James 
A. Herne, William H. Crane, John 
Mason, Ethel Barrymore, William 
Collier, Robert Edeson, Henrietta 
Crosman, Wilton Lackaye, Lawrence 
D’Orsay, E. M. Holland, Guy Bates 
Post, Arnold Daly and others to the 
number of a score or two. More than 
this, in the good old days, it was the 
custom to send out excellent “second 
companies,’’ giving the people living 
far from the big centers of population 
a chance to see the better plays before 
they had become identified with an- 
cient history. Then, the small city 
theater was an institution-of some 
importance and the theatrical season, 
in a modest way, meant just as much 


to the one night stands as it did to 
New York, Boston, Chicago or Phila- 
delphia. 

In those days, a theater in a small 
city was a paying investment. It 
gave its owner a good income and 
helped materially to swell the profits 
of player and producer. : That in 
more recent years, it has been an 
elephant on its owner’s hands and a 
“dead one’? from the producer’s 
standpoint is wholly due to the latter 
gentleman’s penny wise and pound 
foolish policy. Just what happened, 
I am in no position to know with 
certainty but the unaveidable in- 
ference is that some one acquired 
control of the booking offices who had 
the idea that that part of the country 
beyond the limits of greater New 


York was peopled by a strange, un- 
cultured race known as ‘‘ Rubes”’ and 
that anything would go on the road. 
The good actors either stopped com- 
ing or came so seldom that we had to 
be faithful readers of the dramatic 
departments of the magazines to re- 


member their names. There were 
“shows,”’ of course, but ninety-five 
per cent. of them were so bad that 
it was almost an insult to your friend’s 
intelligence to ask him to go ta the 
theater with you. Even those pro- 
ducers whose names we had been 
accustomed to accept as a guarantee 
of quality seemed to go crazy and a 
good many of the companies they tried 
to foist upon the road would pretty 
nearly stand as models for what a 
theatrical troupe should not be. 

As a natural consequence, business 
“on the road” went all to the bad. 
People refused to go to the theater 
as a matter of principle. Once 
“stung,” they were three times shy 
and the lack of confidence in advance 
promises became so complete that 
it was hard to convince them, when a 
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well known star was advertised to 
appear, that he would appear in actual 


~ fact. 


In all this may be found the reason 
for much of the popularity of the 
moving picture. The picture show 
might or might not be good, but if it 
wasn’t its patron had lost little money 
in finding it out and if it was he had 
been given something for very little 
more than nothing. The picture 


house might have drawn crowds in’ 


any event but it would not have put 
the “‘legitimate”’ theater practically 
out of business if the latter had been 
given a square show. 

The plain fact seems to be that 
the theatrical business fell into the 
hands of men who believed that people 
on the provincial circuits could be 
fooled into paying a dollar and a half 
for a fifty cent show and it took them 
a long time to learn that the bunco 
steerer finds his victims only on 
Broadway. When those responsible 
for this policy discovered their mis- 
take or gave place to persons with 
more knowledge of the situation 
there was about as much life in the 
theatrical game as in the mummy of 
Rameses II, so far as the road was 
concerned. 

It is evident that if there is to be 
a real American dramatic literature 


interpreted by capable American 
players it must have the support of 
the whole country. New York and . 
the eight or ten other cities of the 
first class cannot or will not maintain 
such an institution unaided. Natu- 
rally, the producing houses will have 
their offices in the big cities but they 
must be in control of men who know 
something about the rest of the 
country, men whose vision extends. 
beyond the Tenderloin. 

There is no dodging the fact that 
it will be a hard task to restore its. 
old time prestige to the small city 
theater, but the task is not impossible 
of accomplishment. If the towns 
on the road are given good plays with 
good companies they will patronize 
them—only they must be convinced 


- that they will get what they pay for. 


Every good show helps the next one; 
but a bad show, every time, ruins 
the business of the good one that fol- 
lows it. There may be a public in 
the big town for the play with little 
or no merit, but there is no such 
public in the towns listed among the 
one night stands. If the men who 
send out the shows will get this idea 
into their heads, their attractions 
on tour will return much larger divi- 
dends and the theatrical business 
generally will know fewer panic years. 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 
By Anabel C. Andrews 


Think you the man is happiest who labors not? 

Which prize you most, the good you earned, or found? 
I tell you, friends, the man who earned his plot 

Of ground, and little home, doth more abound 

In truest dignity, and honest worth . 

Than he whose home is his by any right of birth. 

The smallest, humblest work that any man can do— 
If done as in the sight of God and man— 

Will evil thoughts, and passions dark subdue; 


And lift him nearer heaven. 


In God’s plan 


He made no place for sloth, or indolence; 
And he who labors, lives his life in truest sense. 





Rock Rimmon in Winter 


ROCK RIMMON IN WINTER. 
By Carl Burell 


Like an Ancient Matron,— 
Our Saint and Patron, 
With a white mantilla over her head, 
Gracefully crowning 
Her crags so frowning, 
Brooding over her nameless dead. 


Over the city 
Her wordless ditty, 
Midnight or noontide—sunshine or drear, 
For ever silent 
Yet never silent 
Reaches the poet’s and prophet’s ear. 


For ever calling 
In terms appalling, 
Warning or comfort, as the case may be; 
“Lo, the Great Manitou 
Calls in Love unto you— 
Come back, my children, come back to me.” 


“From sin you borrow 
But grief and sorrow, 
Stop while you may and then sin no more; 
Like winter’s winds sighing 
Nature’s God is e’er crying 
Come back to me children, come back I implore.” 


“In sin e’er begotten 
You all have forgotten 
The God of your fathers and His holy ways. 
E’er standing before you, 
In Love’s name I implore you 
Come back, come back to the Ancient of Days!’ 





‘BOUT TEN O’CLOCK 


By Frances M,. Pray 


Come now, chile, git down from off thar, 
Yo’ ain’t hungry. Guess I know. 

Yas, I’se watchin’. No tricks now, boy.. 
Not one mouthful. Come now, go! 


Coas dey smell good. Doan dey always? 
Yo’ might jus’ as well git down. 

I cayn’t ford ter feed yo’ spice cake. 
Dinner time ’1 soon come roun’. 


Yo’ sho got de mos’ insistence. 
Wal now, tak it an’ git out. 

Of all hungry boys I know ’bout, 
Yo’s de wors’ one, ain’t- no doubt. 
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MEDITATION 
By Mary Alice Dwyre 


Some day I'll launch my snow-white barge, 
And go across that unknown sea, 

Across the waves of crystal white, 
And to the land that is to be. 


I’ll leave behind the friends I know, 

And all that my heart holds most dear; 
But ’tis the journey that all must take, 

So why be there room for fear? 


And whether I pass at the height of day, 
At morning or set of sun, 

It’s the same alway, and I’ll get my reward 
For the good that I have done. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. HENRY E. BURNHAM 

Ex-U. 8S. Senator Henry Eben Burnham, 
Manchester’s most distinguished citizen, died 
at his home on North Elm Street in that city, 
February 18, 1917. 

Senator Burnham was a native of Dun- 
barton, son of Henry L. and Marice A. Burn- 
ham, born November 8, 1844. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in the class of 1865, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in April, 1868, 
and immediately commenced practice in 
Manchester, where he continued, with suc- 
cess. An active Republican, he served as 
county treasurer, representative, ballot law 
commissioner, delegate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1889, judge of probate for 
Hillsborough County, and was elected United 
States Senator, to succeed William E. Chand- 
ler, by the legislature of 1901, was reelected in 
1907, completing a service of twelve years in 
1913, only exceeded in the history of the 
state by John P. Hale,William E. Chandler 
and Jacob H. Gallinger. 

He was prominent in Masonry and Odd 
Fellowship, had been commander of the 
Amoskeag Veterans, a member of the Man- 
chester School Board, president of the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, director of the Second 
National Bank and of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company. 

Senator Burnham married, October 22, 
1874, Elizabeth H. Patterson of Manchester, 
who survives, with three married daughters. 
An extended sketch of the deceased ap- 
peared as the leading article in the GRANITE 
Montaty for December, 1913. 


EDWARD T. FAIRCHILD 
Edward T. Fairchild, president of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, at Durham, a native of 
Doylestown, Ohio, and educated at Ohio 


Wesleyan and Wooster Universities in that 
state, died at his home in Durham, after a 
long illness, January 23, aged sixty-three 
years. 

President Fairchild had been an educator 
all his life. He taught some years in Ohio, 
but removed to Kansas in 1885, where he was 
superintendent of schools in Ellsworth, state 
superintendent of public instruction, and re- 
gent of the Kansas Agricultural College. In 
1912, just before his selection as president of 
the college at Durham, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association. 

While connected with the College he ren- 
dered most valuable and devoted service, as 
evidenced by the remarkable growth of the in- 
stitution, the attendance having doubled in 
the four years’ time, and the standing of the 
college gained in full proportion. In his 
death the cause of education in New Hamp- 
shire suffers a loss not easily repaired. 

He leaves a wife, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 


GEN. DANIEL C. REMICH 

Daniel Clark Remich, born in Hardwick, 
Vt., January 15, 1852, son of Samuel R. and 
Sophia (Cushman) Remick, died at Littleton, 
January 28, 1917. 

General Remich, whose military title came 
from service as Judge Advocate General, on 
the staff of Gov. John McLane, graduated 
from the Law Department of the University 
of Michigan in 1878, and located in practice 
that year in Colebrook, as a member of the 
firm of Dudley & Remich. Four years later 
he removed to Littleton, where he was as- 
sociated with the late Hon. George A. Brig- 
ham and his brother-in-law, Edgar Aldrich, 
now U. 8. District Judge, in the firm of 
Brigham, Aldrich & Remich. Upon the 
retirement of the senior partner, the firm of 





Aldrich & Remich continued until 1889, 
when Mr..Aldrich became Judge of the U. S. 
District Court. He was then for a short 
time associated ,with his brother, James W. 
Remick, later of the N. H. Supreme Court, 
but soon retired from practice to pursue other 
interests. 

General Remich was a Republican in 
polities, but became an ardent Progressive, 
and in 1912 supported the candidacy of 
Woodrow Wilson for President. He was 
also, for many years, a zealous Prohibitionist, 
as well as an advocate of woman suffrage. 
He had served in both branches of the legisla- 
ture, and took a deep interest in public affairs, 
local and state. 

He first married Belle Loverin of Cole- 
brook, in 1879. She died in 1895, and in the 
following year he married Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Jackson, daughter of Benjamin W. Kilburn and 
widow of William Jackson, Jr., whose death 
preceded his by a little more than a year. 


HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY 

Hon. Cyrus Adams Sulloway, better known 
as the “Tall Pine of the Merrimack,” on 
account of his gigantic physical stature, died 
in Washington, D. C., March 10, 1917, from 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Sulloway was born in Grafton, N. H., 
June 8, 1839, was educated in the public 
schools and New London Academy, studied 
law with Pike & Barnard at Franklin, was 
admitted to the bar in 1863, located in prac- 
tice in Manchester the next year and there 
continued. He was more of an advocate than 
lawyer, was endowed with remarkable power 
of invective, and as a Republican campaign 
speaker was in great demand, though he 
broke away from that party for a time, joined 
the Greenbackers, and later supported Grover 
Cleveland for the presidency, against James 
G. Blaine. He returned to the party fold in 
season to have been eleven times elected to 
Congress before his death, missing only the 
1912 election since 1894, and having pre- 
viously served four terms in the state legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Sulloway had been twice married, the 
last time to a Salvation Army “lassie” with 
whom he lived but a short time. He leaves 
one daughter, by his first wife, Miss H. Belle 
Sulloway of Manchester. 


HORACE N. COLBATH 

Horace N. Colbath, a leading citizen and 
prominent Democrat of Barnstead, 
January 25, on the farm where he was born, 
October 13, 1834. 

He was the son of George and Ann (Nutter) 
Colbath, and followed the pursuit of agri- 
culture all his life, but also did a large amount 
of probate business. He was a ready writer, 
a forcible speaker, and held many town 
offices, serving as representative, and delegate 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1902. He 
was for many years clerk and deacon of the 


died’ 


. 
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Congregational Church, was a Mason, and 
the first Master of Barnstead Grange. He 
was also one of the organizers of the Barn- 
stead Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
was Clerk and director of the same for twenty- 
nine years. ‘ 

In 1860 he married Lucinda I. Nutter, who 
died in 1906. One daughter, Mrs. Charles 
H. Morrison, survives, 


DR. GEORGE C. BLAISDELL 

George C. Blaisdell, M. D., born in Goffs- 
town, November 23, 1844, son of Stephen and 
Amanda (Marshall) Blaisdell, died at Con- 
toocook, February 5, 1917. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
Harvard University Medical School, from 
which he graduated in 1867, and soon after 
settled at Contoocook, where he remained, 
establishing a wide and succesgful practice. 
He had served many years as surgeon for the 
B. & M. R. R. in Contoocook and vicinity. 
He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Medical Society. 

He is survived by two brothers, Edwin A. 
Blaisdell, who has served as town clerk in 
Goffstown for many years, and Dr. Frank 
Blaisdell, also of Goffstown. 


OSCAR A. BEVERSTOCK 

Oscar Albert Beverstock, born in Sullivan, 
October 20, 1874, died at his mother’s home 
in Keene, January 23, 1917. 

He was the son of Oscar D. and Sarah 
(Nims). Beverstock, and graduated from the 
Keene High School as valedictorian in 1892, 
and from Amherst College, with Phi Beta 
Kappa rank, in 1896. He taught some time 
in Connecticut, and was head-master of the 
Carteret School at Orange, N. J., from 1906 
until 1916, when he retired on account of ill 
health. 

He was a member of the Court Street Con- 
gregational Church in Keene, the New Eng- 
land Society of Orange, N. J., the Civics Club 
and the Schoolmaster’s Association of New 
York. He traveled extensively during vaca- 
tion periods, having visited European coun- 
tries three times in the past few years. 

He leaves a widow, who was Miss Elizabeth 
Montgomery of Washington, Pa.; a mother, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Beverstock, and four brothers. 


REV. EDWARD 8. FLETCHER 

Edward 8. Fletcher, son of Stillman and 
Pamelia (Spencer) Fletcher, born in Newport, 
December, 21, 1842, died in that town, March 
3, 1917. ; 

Mr. Fletcher was educated at Colby Acad- 
emy, New London, and was for a long time 
engaged in religious work in Boston, having 
been for eight years associate pastor with 
Rev. R. G. Seymour of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, and, later, serving the Har- 
vard Street Church in the same capacity. 
About fifteen years ago he returned to the 
old homestead in Newport, and was actively 
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associated with the Baptist Church of that 
town, serving several years as superintendent 
of the Sunday School. 

He leaves a wife, who was Miss Laura T. 
Wilber, and one son; also two sisters and three 
brothers. 


DR. ALBERT C. LANE 


Aubert C. Lane, M. D., born in Chichester, 
N.H., November 20, 1851, died in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, February 1, 1917. 

He was the son of Anthony K. and Sally 
(Yeaton) Lane. He attended public schools 
in his native town and in Pittsfield, N. H., 
and received his medical training-at the Long 
Island College Hospital, New York. He be- 
gan to practice in Billerica, Mass., in 1878 and 
after many years there he removed to Woburn, 
in 1900, and in that place had built up an ex- 
tensive practice. He was a charter member 
of Thomas Talbot Lodge of Masons, in Biller- 
ica, and belonged to various medical societies. 

Dr. Lane is survived by his wife, a son, 
Dr. C. Guy Lane, and a daughter, Miss Sadie 
B. Lane. 


CAPT. JOHN 8. SMITH 


Capt. John Stearns Smith, who was born 
in Peterborough in 1837, died at St. Paul, 
Minn., December 19, 1916. 

Capt. Smith prepared for college at Apple- 
ton Academy, New Ipswich, but did not 
enter. He enlisted as a private, in the Sixth 
New Hampshire Regiment in the Civil War, 


took part in fifteen engagements and was three 
times wounded. After the war he engaged 
in the railway mail service and became assist- 
ant superintendent. He madé his home 
in St. Paul, where he was chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Unitarian Church; 
but retained his love for his old home, and 
visited it every year as long as health and 
strength permitted. 


LEONARD P. FOSTER 


Leonard P. Foster, born in Gilsum, Dec- 

a 7, 1855, died in Manchester, February 
, 1917. 

After attending Keene Academy, he became 
interested in the drug business and acquired 
a partnership in the firm of Bullard & Foster 
of Keene, now Bullard & Shedd. Because of 
his health Mr. Foster was later obliged to 
relinguish his partnership at Keene, and 
utimately went to Manchester where he en- 
gaged in various banking enterprises. He 
was associated with the late Gov. James A. 
Weston, Elijah W. Topliff and Hiram D. 
Upton, in banking interests. He was a 
director of the New Hampshire Trust Com- 
pany and was its treasurer. Since 1900 he 
had been the Eastern representative of Season- 
good & Mayer, a prominent municipal bond 
house. He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Hammond Foster, and one son, John W. 
Foster, oi Cambrfdge. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


““PASSACONAWAY IN THE WuiTE Movun- 
TAINS”’ is the title of a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 342 pages, by Charles Edward 
Beals, Jr. As might be gathered from the 
title, the book deals with Indian history and 
White Mountain scenery, and is intensely 
interesting in both particulars; while sixteen 
full page half-tone illustrations enhance its 
attractiveness. The author has spent his 
vacations, since childhood, in the heart of the 
White Mountain region, on which his school- 
day themes were based, when they were not 
devoted to the history of the Indians, who 
formerly roamed over this portion of the 
country. The publisher, Richard C. Badger 
of Boston, very pertinently speaks of the 
book as ‘‘A charming volume for lovers of 
mountains, depicting the unsurpassed scenery 
of a secluded nook in the heart of New Eng- 


land’s Highlands, written from a viewpoint of - 


human interest. A twenty-peaked skyline, 
experiences of pioneers, up-to-date bear 
stories, and the most comprehensive ahd 
vivid account of the New Hampshire Indians 
now in print, are among its varied features.” 
Price, $1.50 net. 


1915-1916, by 
Ernest Vinton Brown, Author’s edition; 
Wilmot, N. H., 1916,” appears on the title 


“WORCESTER Poems, 


page of an elegant brochure of verse, recentl 
issued from the Rumford Press, of Concord. 
The poems embraced—some fifteen in all— 
were mostly written during a brief business 
sojourn of the author, in 1916, in the city of 
Worcester, Mass. Hence the title. A few 
later ones have been added, including the 
striking “Old Home” poem—‘‘A Race of 
Men”—read at the Old Home Day celebra- 
tion in the author’s native town of Wilmot 
last August. They are all characterized by 
originality of conception anc >,> of ex- 
pression seldom manifested by preseut da,” 
writers of verse. 


The New Hampshire legislature, which 
organized on the first Wednesday in January 
by the choice of Jesse M. Barton of Newport 
as President of the Senate, and Arthur P. 
Morrill of Concord as Speaker of the House, 
is still in session, with no present prospect of 
immediate adjournment, notwithstanding the 
talk about ‘‘a short business session,” with 
which the people were regaled by: some of the 
newspapers at the outset. 

The illustrated Laconia number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, in preparation, is neces- 
sarily deferred for a time, but will appear 
later. 








GOV. HENRY W. KEYES 





